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coarseness, their noisy Shiya'ee fanaticism, and their unmea-
sured declamations against Arabs and Wahhabees, the whole
in the corrupt slang dialect of Bagdad and Meshid, presenting
a curious contrast with the absolute purity and minute correct-
ness of the language spoken around them. We now became
fully acquainted with these men, our destined fellow-travellers
to Ri'ad, and our next-door neighbours there ; their visits
helped us to pass a time otherwise tedious from hope deferred.

September closed, and then finally Mohanna selected a guide
to lead Taj-Djehan and the associates of her pilgrimage to the
banks of Euphrates. The Persians duly paid the price of their
deliverance, and departed on the north-western track, having
about twenty-five days' march before them, and slender pro-
visions. However, during my stay at Bagdad in the following
spring, I was happy to learn that they had all at last arrived in
safety.

Aboo-'Eysa too, after many delays inseparable from borrow-
ing, found the desired camels, and we now prepared ourselves
for the road. But before starting, an unlucky incident took
place, sufficient in itself to reveal the weak point of our over-
confiding guide. One evening that Aboo-'Eysa with his Persian
friends were at supper in our house, Habbash, an ill-conditioned
mulatto servant whom he had taken in tow more from compas-
sion than anything else when leaving Medinah, profited by his
master's absence from camp to elope, carrying off with him in
his flight Aboo-'Eysa's best cloak, some money, and last, not
least, the large brass mortar for pounding coffee. Now the
mortar was a remarkably fine one, of excellent metal, and used
to give out a very melodious bell-like ring when at work, and
hence its owner was particularly fond of it, and seldom left it
idle. Nor was it easy, or even possible, to find such another
one at Bereydah; and to make matters worse, the loss occurred
just when we had a ten days' journey before us, and stood more
in need of aromatic solace than ever; nor had the Na'ib any
similar utensil among his baggage, being, like most of his
nation, not a coffee but a tea drinker. The loss of the aforesaid
mortar was accordingly " the most unkindest cut of all," and
Aboo-'Eysa swore that he would have it back at any price. So
he sent off two or three friends to hunt after the fugitive
Habbash and his booty, and then went on the chase himself.